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went an inevitable revaluation of the
poets of the preceding generation. Just as
to-day in their own Renaissance the young
Scotch poets, led by Hugh M'Diarmid,
are setting Dunbar at the head of the
Scotch poets in the place of Burns, so
Yeats and his school were putting Man-
gan and Ferguson into the places formerly
held by Moore and Davis. And in these
articles it is being done under our eyes.
Ferguson, not Mangan, is the touchstone
Yeats uses to test the purity of an Irish
poet's nationalism; "the poems of Fer-
guson, Davis, and Mangan," a frequent
phrase, is undoubtedly a graded series.
When Yeats is writing these articles, Fer-
guson has passed Davis; it is later that
Mangan is elevated above both Davis and
Ferguson and placed at the head of the
poets of Young Ireland.

In Yeats's review of William Ailing-
ham's Irish Songs and Poems, the first
poet of the new order passes judgment on
the last poet of the old, and the verdict is:
"These poems are not national/* Like
McAnally, Allingham does not take the
Irish people seriously; to him they and